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WARNING  to  all  puristsl  Relax,  sit  down,  and 
pop  a few  nitro  pills  if  your  heart  isn't  in 
the  best  condition.  ROBERT  WESTER'S  article 
contains  an  irreverent  photograph  of  a (are  you 
ready  for  this?)  banknote  ! Yes,  a bank- 
note, however,  be  assured  that  the  photograpl| 
is  pertinent  to  the  theme  of  the  article,  which 
is  about  a very  special  book,  its  author,  and  a 
U.S.  President,  on page  4 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  and  ye  ed  were  a bit  hasty  in  'dismissing' 
said  CEO  from  his  office  and  its  attendant  duties,  e.g., 
writing  a Prez'  message.  Ye  ed  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
print  (without  HIS  knowledge  or  permission,)  a letter  that 
arrived  from  HIM  several  weeks  ago;  if  you  didn't  get  a 
copy,  'Go  to  jail,  do  not  pass' page  3 

LAST  issue  we  told  you  that  MICHAEL  SULLIVAN  had  submitted 
an  article  about  those  pesky  ANA  auction  catalogs,  so  his 
'TRIAL  LIST'  begins  on  page  9 

JOEL  OROSZ  continues  his  article  on  the  care  and  keeping  of 
books,  magazines,  documents,  etc.,  but  readers  had  best 
begin  taking  notes  'cause  there'll  be  a quiz  later  in  the 
year;  failing  the  quiz  guarantees  that  the  books  will  turn 
to  dust  before  their  owners  do!  It  starts  on.  . . . page  14 

AND  FROM  outta'  nowhere  we  bring  to  you  LIVE  Mountain  Man 
KOLBE  and  an  unbelievable (! ) story  about  why  his  article 
was  so  late  that  we  couldn't  find  pages  for  him  but  he's  in 
here  somewhere  anyhow!  Phew!  (Sumthin'  'bout  a NEW  BOOK?) 

DUE  TO  suggestions  that  'The  Last  Word'  get  LOST,  a 
'LETTERS'  column  takes  its  place  in  this  issue;  however, 
beware  the  likely  return  of  YE  ED'S  favorite  columnist,  • 
whenever  space  is  available page  24 
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From  the  President... 

Book  ‘Doctor’  Arri  ves  from  England 


Mr.  Alan  Grace,  one  of 
England's  foremost  bookbind- 
ers, has  moved  his  business 
to  the  U.S.  within  the  past 
three  months.  Recognized  as 
one  of  the  finest  craftsmen 
in  the  trade,  Alan  is  well 
known  to  the  owners  of  some 
of  the  this  country's  fin- 
est numismatic  libraries. 

He  has  done  work  for  me 
in  the  past,  and  his  work- 
manship is,  without  doubt, 
as  fine  as  can  be  found  in 
the  trade.  He  has  bound  and 
restored  works  for  such 
well  known  numismatic  bib- 
liophiles as  Armand  Champa, 
John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  and  John 
Adams,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  owners  of  fine 
private  libraries. 

Frequently  I'm  asked  if 
I know  of  a competent  book- 
binder; in  the  past  I've 
suggested  Alan's  services 
to  many  of  my  customers. 
Heretofore,  the  drawback  to 
utilizing  his  talents  was 
the  postage  and  insurance 
costs  of  shipping  one's 
books  to  and  from  England, 
which  often  exceeded  the 
cost  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  Now,  books  may  be 
mailed  to  Alan  via  insured 
book  rate  for  just  a few 
dollars . 

Along  with  his  superior 
workmanship,  you'll  also 
learn  that  Alan's  price 
structure  is  competitive... 
very  competitive,  in  fact. 


If  you  have  books,  cata- 
logs or  periodicals  in  need 
of  binding  or  repair,  I 
urge  you  to  contact  Alan  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  I 
know  that  he'll  be  deluged 
with  work  once  he  has  been 
'discovered'  by  other  bib- 
liophiles in  need  of  his 
services.  I know  from  ex- 
perience that  you'll  be 
astounded  by  the  beauty  and 
quality  of  workmanship  t|hat 
result  from  his  labors. 

Unlike  many  craftsmen  in 
this  country,  Alan  doesn't 
limit  his  work  schedule  to 
eight  hours  a day,  five 
days  a week.  He's  aware 
that  most  bibliophiles 
'want  it  yesterday, ' and  to 
that  end,  he's  truly  a work- 
horse. Customers  will  learn 
that  he  produces  quality 
work  very  quickly. 

The  relocation  from 
England  to  the  U.S.  was 
time  consuming  and  expen- 
sive for  Alan,  and  I know 
he'll  appreciate  all  busi- 
ness you're  able  to  direct 
to  him.  From  experience,  I 
know  you'll  appreciate  what 
he'll  do  for  your  books. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to 
say  that  I have  absolutely 
no  financial  interest  in 
Alan's  business.  I merely 
wanted  to  inform  book 
lovers  that  we  have  a true 
craftsman  available  to  help 
us  restore,  preserve  and 
beautify  our  precious  books. 
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Engraving  Art,  Science  in  Book 

By  Robert  Wester 
Pembroke , NH 


Robert  J.  Leuver,  Direct- 
or of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing 
(BEP,)  has  stated,  "Anti- 
counterfeiting changes  in 
United  States  currency  are 
in  progress.  The  changes 
are  due  to  sophisticated 
photocopying  machines  which 
may  attain  perfection  in 
the  early  1990s." 

These  changes  have  renew- 
ed a great  interest  in  the 
past  numismatic  history  of 
banknote  engraving  and 
counterfeiting,  both  of 
which  are  regarded  by  many 
numismatists  as  being  a 
great  art,  a science,  and 
part  of  our  cultural  heri- 
tage . 

While  numerous  publica- 
tions have  been  produced 
over  the  years.  Waterman 
Lilly  Ormsby  is  recognized 
as  having  created  America's 
masterpiece  on  banknote  en- 
graving. His  book,  publish- 
ed in  1852,  is  entitled  A 
Description  of  the  Present 
System  of  Bank  Note  Engrav- 
ing Showing  its  Tendency  to 
Facilitate  Counterfeiting: 

To  Which  is  Added  a New 
Method  of  Constructing  Bank 
Notes  to  Prevent  Forgery. 

This  outstanding  present- 
ation has  never  been  sur- 
passed due  to  Ormsby ' s 
superior  skills,  which  he 
demonstrates  throughout  the 


work  by  his  meticulous  prep- 
aration of  illustrations 
and  clarity  of  the  text, 
his  knowledge  and  his 
mastery  of  organization. 

Ormsby  was  born  in  Hamp- 
ton, Conn,  in  1809.  By  the 
age  of  16  he  was  a black- 
smith's apprentice  in  Roch- 
ester, NY.  In  1829  he  enter- 
ed the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  extraordi- 
nary and  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  banknote  engraving. 

In  1832  Ormsby  produced 
the  first  of  24  engraving 
inventions,  which  was  a 
ruling  machine  for  straight 
and  waved  lines.  He  created 
ruling  machine  attachments 
for  copying  medallions  in 
upright  and  horizontal  posi- 
tions; he  invented  the  gram- 
margraph,  kaleidograph , and 
machines  to  engrave  on 
piano  and  carriage  plates, 
Colt  pistols,  and  metal 
combs . 

He  also  improved  James 
Bogarus ' transfer  press, 
and  he ' s known  to  have  con- 
structed a transfer  press 
for  Rawdon,  Wright  & Hatch, 
the  New  York  banknote  en- 
graving firm. 

In  1842  Ormsby  establish- 
ed the  New  York  Bank  Note 
Co.  at  50  Wall  St.,  of 
which  he  was  the  sole  pro- 
prietor. The  firm  executed 


IN  t.VN  HAMPSHTRS; 


This  $5  note  was  issued  by  the  Mechanicks  Bank,  Concord, 
NH.  'The  Village  Scene'  illustrates  the  main  street  of 
Concord  as  it  looked  in  the  early  1850s.  The  gentleman 
in  the  cameo  is  President  Franklin  Pierce. 
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the  82  medallic  engravings 
which  illustrate  Thomas 
Wyatt's  Memoirs  of  the 
Generals  and  Commodores  of 
the  American  Army  and  Navy. 

Banknotes  produced  by 
Ormsby  are  engraved  works 
of  art;  among  his  finest  is 
the  family  of  horses  which 
appears  on  a $5  ngte  issued 
in  1856  by  the  Drovers  Bank 
of  Leavenworth  City,  Kansas 
Territory. 

Of  his  many  fine  contri- 
butions to  American  numis- 
matics, his  most  important 
gift  to  the  bibliophile  is 
his  masterpiece  on  the  art 
of  engraving  and  construct- 
ing banknotes.  This  elegant 
volume  in  its  original  con- 
dition exhibits  black 
leather  covers,  which  have 
geometrical  engravings  with 
the  title,  Ormsby 's  Bank 
Note  Engraving,  embossed  in 
gilt  on  both  covers. 

This  102-page,  gold-leaf- 
ed production  is  comprised 
of  3 parts,  13  plates,  and 


a preface  that  describes 
the  current  system,  and  the 
necessary  changes  he  would 
introduce  to  eliminate 
counterfeiting  in  banknote 
engraving . 

Part  1 of  the  book  ex- 
plains the  various  machines 
necessary,  and  the  systems 
used  to  manufacture  bank- 
notes efficiently. 

In  part  2 Ormsby  writes 
of  imitation  lathe  work  by 
wood  engraving,  counterfeit 
Treasury  notes,  the  ex- 
ploits of  Bill  Brockway,  an 
infamous  American  counter- 
feiter, and  the  economic 
difficulties  of  instituting 
changes  in  the  current  sys- 
tem of  banknote  engraving. 

Part  3 of  the  book  intro- 
duces Ormsby ' s new  method, 
'The  Single  Vignette  Bank- 
note. ' He  states  that  the 
entire  surface  of  a bill 
would  be  covered  with  one 
unbroken,  inseparable  de- 
sign, which  would  be  very 
difficult,  if  hot  impossi- 
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ble,  for  the  most  competent 
counterfeiters  to  forge. 

The  13  plates  in  the 
book  are  simply  magnifi- 
cent, and  there's  a full 
page  description  of  each 
plate.  Plates  1 and  2 are 
illustrations  of  a transfer 
press,  and  ruling  and  copy- 
ing machines.  Plates  3-6 
illustrate  and  describe 
banknote  vignettes,  geo- 
metrical lathe  work,  and 
the  multiplication  of  geo- 
metrical figures. 

Plates  7-9  are  engrav- 
ings of  4-up  plates  of  bank- 
notes. Plates  10-12  are 
common  vignettes  produced 
by  other  engravers,  and 
found  on  obsolete  banknotes 
of  America.  Plate  13  indi- 
cates Ormsby ' s 'new  method' 
of  constructing  a banknote. 

The  book  was  printed  by 
W.  Willoughby,  77  Duane 
St.,  New  York  City.  It's 
approximately  10-1/2  by  13 
inches;  the  number  printed 
is  unknown. 

Of  five  copies  known  to 
this  writer,  one  is  dis- 
bound  and  two  have  been  re-  ' 
bound,  very  possibly  due  to 
constant  use  on  the  heavy 
covers.  Standard  and  presen- 
tation bindings  appear  to 
be  identical,  as  described 
earlier . 

How  much  should  one  pay 
for  a copy  of  Ormsby?  An 
unbound  copy  with  missing 
plates  was  valued  at  $300 
in  an  auction;  two  years 
ago  a rebound  copy  was  of- 
fered for  $1,700. 


This  writer  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  a copy  in 
its  original  condition,  and 
inscribed  by  Ormsby  to  our 
14th  president,  Franklin 
Pierce.  Laid-in  the  book  is 
a letter  from  Ormsby  to  the 
president,  describing  the 
problems  in  America  with 
counterfeiting,  and  suggest- 
ing necessary  reforms  in 
banknote  engraving.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

New  York,  Jan.  31,  1853 
Dear  Franklin: 

Allow  me  to  present  you 
with  a copy  of  my  late  work 
on  bank  note  engraving 
which  explains  the  cause  of 
the  vast  amount  of  counter- 
feiting in  this  country. 

This  is  the  first  publica- 
tion of  this  subject  and  is 
growing  daily  more  import- 
ant to  every  person  in  the 
community . 

I ask  permission  to  call 
on  you  at  some  future  time 
when  my  plans  for  construct- 
ing bank  notes  to  prevent 
forgery  are  mature.  That  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  of 
convincing  you  of  the  utter 
insecurity  of  our  present 
paper  money , and  of  the  req- 
uisites of  legislative  act- 
ion on  the  subject  and  at 
present  I will  only  ask 
your  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant requisites  of  a bank 
note,  which  constitute  its 
value,  there  are  but  two, 
first  that  the  bank  be 
good,  second  that  the  note 
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WANTED 


G.  Van  Loon's  four  volume  set  on  Dutch  medals 

(as  lot  #444,  Kolbe  sale  of  December  2,  1984) 


ALSO  NEED 


F . Van  Mieris'  three  volume  set  on  Dutch  medals 

(lot  # 479,  same  Kolbe  sale) 

I'm  seriously  interested  in  purchasing  Dutch  rare  books 
Please  contact  me  before  you  sell! 

John  Groot 


Ace  Coins  and  Stamps 


522  -28th  St.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids.  MI  49509 

Telephone  (616)  532-5060^^>Teletype  (FACTS  C-4) 


Wester. . . 

be  genuine.  The  people  lose 
more  by  counterfeit  money 
than  by  broken  banks.  It  is 
therefor  (sic)  of  as  much 
importance  to  the  poor  peo- 
ple to  have  the  note  genu- 
ine as  it  is  to  have  the 
bank  good. 

It  is  my  object  and  aim 
to  instruct  the  people  in 
the  art  of  bank  note  engrav- 
ing to  the  end,  that  our 

general  banking  laws  be 

amended  so  that  they  shall 

define  no  less  particularly 
the  manner  in  which  a note 
must  be  engraved  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  bank 
must  be  organized. 

Many  of  the  counterfeit 
bills  in  circulation  are 
absolutely  the  work  of  the 


original  engravers.  Counter- 
feiters obtain  their  work 
in  spite  of  the  utmost 
efforts  to  prevent  it.  This 
all  owing  to  the  patch  work 
system  of  constructing  the 
note  and  the  use  of  dies  in 
the  engraving  of  plates. 

My  plan  is  to  have  a 
bank  note  of  'one'  design 
or  picture  with  all  the 
lettering  interwoven  in  it. 
The  whole  to  be  engraved  on 
the  plate  by  hand  of  the 
artist.  Without  the  use  of 
dies  a counterfeiter  then 
would  be  obliged  to  do  the 
work  himself  instead  of 
employing  others  who  do  not 
know  for  what  purpose  their 
work  is  to  be  used. 

On  turning  to  page  52 
you  will  learn  how  a 
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counterfeit  plate  of  a five 
hundred  dollar  treasury 
note  was  engraved  for  a 
counterfeiter  by  the  very 
engravers  who  executed  the 
original  plates.  Such 
things  have  frequently 
occured  (sic)  - the  matter 
is  seriously  alarming  to 
every  banking  man. 

Any  encouragement  which 
I may  receive  from  you  will 
be  gratefully  received  by, 

Your  most  obeient  (sic) 
humble  servant, 

W.L.  Ormsby 

This  copy  of  the  book 
has  been  in  Concord,  NH, 
since  its  presentation  to 
President  Pierce  by  Ormsby 
in  January,  1853.  It  later 
belonged  to  Josiah  Minot,  a 
Concord  lawyer  and  business 
partner  of  the  president. 
Minot  also  was  founder  of 
Minot  and  Company  Bankers 
of  Concord  in  1866. 

Harry  H.  Dudley,  son-in- 
law  of  Minot,  owned  the 
book  for  many  years;  he  was 
president  of  the  Mechanicks 
National  Bank,  Concord, 


Charter  #2447,  and  he 
signed  many  of  its  notes. 

The  Dudley  family  sold 
the  book  in  late  1970,  and 
it's  a pleasure  to  reveal 
that  it  now  reposes  in  the 
Robert  Wester  Collection  of 
Numismatic  Literature. 

Ormsby ' s death  in  1883 
ended  a brilliant  career; 
as  an  inventor  and  engraver 
his  accomplishments  were 
many!  He  was  a superb 
businessman  who,  as  a sole 
proprietor,  competed  most 
successfully  against  the 
government-approved  monopo- 
ly of  two  major  New  York 
bank-note  engraving  firms. 

Champion  of  the  'Single 
Vignette  Bank  Note,'  his 
'New  Method'  was  adopted 
immediately  by  engravers. 
The  Ormsby  method  can  be 
found  on  the  majority  of 
paper  money  issued  by  the 
U.S.  government,  illustrat- 
ed in  Friedberg's  Paper 
Money  of  the  United  States. 

Numismatists  will  always 
be  indebted  to  Waterman  L. 
Ormsby,  scholar,  author  and 
creator  of  the  American 
masterpiece,  Ormsby ' s Bank 
Note  Engraving. 


Af  Af  Y ¥ 
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Trial  List  of  ANA  Auction  Catalogs 

By  Michael  J.  Sullivan 
Pittsburg,  PA 


The  ANA  auction  series  is 
represented  by  33  catalog- 
ers  who  issued  a variety  of 
sizes,  styles  and  formats 
during  60  years,  spanning 
nearly  80  years.  I heartily 
recommend  collecting  auc- 
tion catalogs  for  the  infor- 
mation and  pleasure  they 
give  to  the  bibliophile. 

The  list  that  follows  is 
the  result  of  an  effort  to 
identify  and  describe  all 
ANA  auction  catalogs,  which 
should  be  a useful  refer- 
ence for  numismatic  librar- 
ies . 

1908  - Henry  Chapman,  30 
September,  65pp,  747  lots. 
Philadelphia. 

1909  - No  sale. 

1910  - Daniel  R.  Kennedy,  9 
September,  47pp,  670  lots. 
New  York. 

1911  - Ben  Green,  30  August 
16pp,  596  lots.  Chicago. 
1912,  1913,  1914,  1915, 

1916.  - No  sales. 

1917  - Wayte  Raymond,  27 
August,  14pp,  356  lots. 
Rochester . 


Author  Conducting  Census 

Robert  Wester  requests 
that  anyone  having  a copy 
of  Ormsby ' s book,  or  know- 
ing of  a copy,  to  please 
contact  him  at:  54  High 
St.,  Pembroke,  NH  03275 


1918  - No  sale . 

1919  - Henry  Chapman,  4 
October,  38pp,  500  lots. 
Philadelphia . 

1920,  1921  - No  sale. 

1922,-  Daniel  Kennedy,  31 
August,  32pp,  800  lots.  New 
York . 

1923  - No  sale 

1924  - Henry  Chapman,  26 
August,  19pp,  321  lots. j 
Cleveland 

1925  - Henry  Chapman,  26 
August,  28pp,  454  lots. 
Detroit . 

1926,  1927  - No  sale. 

1928  - The  Hobby  Shop  (Paul 
Lange,)  21  August,  14pp, 

487  lots.  Rochester. 

1929  - M.H.  Bolender,  27 
August,  34pp,  691  lots. 
Chicago . 

1930  - The  Hobby  Shop  (Paul 
Lange,)  25  August,  22pp, 

756  lots.  Buffalo. 

1931  - William  Sunday,  1 
September,  ??pp,  167  lots. 
Cincinnati.  No  catalogs  are 
known  to  exist;  coins  prob- 
ably sold  from  manuscript. 

1932  - No  sale. 

1933  - Koin-X-Change  (Rollo 
Gilmore,)  29  August,  29pp, 
1,150  lots.  Chicago. 

1934  - Charles  J.  Molnar, 
'Program  and  Catalogue  of 
Coins,'  18  August,  23pp, 

590  lots.  Cleveland. 

1935  - William  A.  Gaede, 
'Program  and  Catalogue  of 
Coins,  Medals  and  Tokens  to 
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be  sold  at  auction  in  Con- 
vention. ' 24  August,  21pp, 
500'  lots.  Pittsburg. 

1936  - Assembled  by  Arthur 
D.  White,  called  by  Joseph 
B.  Stack,  24  August.  ??pp, 
???lots.  Catalogs  unknown, 
coins  probably  sold  from 
manuscript.  Minneapolis. 

1937  - Charles  Kohen  and 
John  Zug.  23  August,  4pp, 

200  lots.  (Issued  in  the 
program  and  as  a separate . ) 
Washington,  D.C. 

1938  - Columbus  Numismatic 
Society,  16  August,  14pp, 

510  lots.  (Inside  convent- 
ion program.)  Columbus,  O. 

1939  - Stack's,  26  August, 
43pp,  1,123  lots.  NYC. 

1940  - Stack's,  27  August, 
42pp,  1,009  lots.  Detroit. 

1941  - Ira  Reed,  19  August, 
82pp,  808  lots.  Phila.,  Pa. 

1942  - Numismatic  Gallery, 

25  August,  71pp,  1,190 
lots.  Cincinnati. 

1943  - W.G.  Ryson.  Details 
& catalog  of  sale  unknown. 
Refer  to  The  Numismatist, 
p.  804,  October,  1943. 

1944  - Clifford  Lindall,  26 
August,  lOpp,  203  lots.  (In- 
side the  program.)  Chicago. 


YOU  despise  books;  you, 
whose  whole  lives  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  vanities  of 
ambition,  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  or  in  indolence; 
but  refriember  that  all  the 
known  world,  excepting  only 
savage  nations,  is  governed 
by  books. 

Voltaire 


1945  - No  sale. 

1946  - Numismatic  Gallery, 
17-21  August,  llOpp,  2,197 
lots.  Philadelphia. 

1947  - Numismatic  Gallery, 
23-27  August,  90pp,  2,195 
lots.  Buffalo. 

1948  - Milford  Coin  and 
Stamp  Co.,  (Frank  Katen,) 
21-25  August,  176pp,  2,763 
lots.  Boston. 

1949  - Numismatic  Gallery, 

21- 24  August,  90pp,  2,195 
lots.  San  Francisco. 

1950  - James  Kelly,  25-29 
August,  96pp,  16  Pi,  1,473 
lots.  Milwaukee. 

1951  - James  Kelly,  llOpp, 

9 PI,  2,103  lots.  Phoenix. 

1952  - Numismatic  Fine  Arts 
Hans  Schulman,  Henry  Grun- 
thal.  New  Netherlands  Coin 
Co.  16-21  August,  158pp,  48  i 
Pi,  4,880  lots.  New  York. 

1953  - Numismatic  Gallery, 

22- 26  August,  190pp,  4,780 
lots.  Dallas. 

1954- Federal  Coin  Exchange, 
17-21  August,  200pp,  48  Pi, 
4,175  lots.  Cleveland. 

1955- Bebee ' s , 24-27  August, 
80pp,  plates,  2,585  lots. 
Cleveland . 

1956  - James  Kelly,  22-25 
August,  64pp,  3 PI,  2,395 
lots;  hardbound  edition  in 
red  cloth.  Chicago. 
1957-Federal  Coin  Exchange, 
20-24  August,  104pp,  3,634 
lots.  Philadelphia. 

1958  - Abe  Kosoff,  13-19 
August,  52pp,  2,903  lots. 

Los  Angeles. 

1959  - Leo  Young,  26-29 
August,  83pp,  4 Pi,  4,469 
lots.  Portland. 

1960  - Arthur  Conn  & Harold 
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Whiteneck,  26-29  August, 
138pp,  3,013  lots.  Also  a 
special  post-sale  edition 
with  PRL  in  red,  in  the 
margins.  Boston. 

1961  - James  Kelly,  16-19 
August,  103pp,  1,881  lots. 
Atlanta . 

1962  - James  Kelly  & James 
E.  Charlton,  15-18  August, 
48pp,  11  Pi,  2,309  lots.  A 
combined  ANA/CNA  convention 
and  sale.  Detroit. 

1963  - Al  Overton,  7-10 
August,  64pp,  20  Pi,  2,000 
lots.  Denver. 

1964  - Federal  Brand,  19-22 
August,  142pp,  12  PI,  3,850 
lots.  Cincinnati. 

1965-Al  Overton,  25  August, 
76pp,  1,942  lots.  Houston. 

1966  - Abe  Kosoff /Numismat- 
ic Enterprises,  52pp,  ill., 
2,205  lots.  Chicago. 

1967  - Paramount,  8 August, 
68pp,  ill.,  3,139  lots. 
Miami  Beach. 

1968-  Abe  Kosof f /Numismatic 
Enterprises,  20-24  August, 
51pp,  ill.,  2,250  lots. 
Hardbound  edition  issued 
after  the  convention.  San 
Diego. 

1969  - Paramount,  12-16 
August,  72pp,  ill.,  3,053 
lots.  Philadelphia. 

1970  - Rarcoa,  18-22 
August,  191pp,  ill.,  2,513 
lots.  St.  Louis. 

1971  - Stack's,  10-14 
August,  200pp,  37  Pi., 
Washington,  D.C. 

1972  - Paramount,  15-19 
August,  88pp,  3,124  lots. 
New  Orleans. 

1973  - Jess  Peters,  23-26 


August,  108pp,  90  PI., 

3,095  lots.  Boston. 

1974  - Paramount,  13-17 
August,  145pp,  ill.,  1,514 
lots.  Bal  Harbour. 

1975  - Superior  Stamp  & 

Coin  Co.,  19-23  August, 
316pp,  180  Pi.,  (supple- 
mental,) 3,583  lots.  Los 
Angeles . 

1976  - Stack's,  24-28 
August,  448pp,  ill.,  4,178 
lots.  New  York  City. 

1977  - Kagin's,  23-27 
August,  5 catalogs,  cased, 
115,  114,  161,  132  & llljpp, 
ill.,  5,446  lots.  Atanta. 

1978  - Bowers  & Ruddy 
Galleries,  21-25  August, 
224pp,  8 color  PI.,  ill., 
2,834  lots.  Houston. 

1979  - New  England  Rare 
Coin  Auctions,  29  July-1 
August,  2 catalogs,  138pp, 

& 77pp;  1,886  & 650  lots, 
ill.  St.  Louis. 

1980  - Steve  Ivy,  18-20 
August,  131pp,  ill.,  emboss- 
ed color  cover  and  session 
dividers;  3,500  lots. 
Cincinnati . 

1981  - Bowers  & Ruddy 
Galleries,  28  July-1 
August,  l,342pp,  ill., 

3,502  lots.  New  Orleans. 

1982  - Steve  Ivy,  17-21 
August,  2 catalpgs  with 
embossed  covers,  51pp  & 

76pp;  ill.,  1,447  & 2,053 
lots.  Boston. 

1983  - Kagin's,  16-20 
August,  332pp,  ill..,  4,800 
lots.  Also  hardbound 
edition.  San  Diego. 

1984  - Kurt  Krueger,  28-30 
July,  112pp,  14  color  PI., 
ill.  3,776  lots.  Detroit. 
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'ICU  Doctor’  Continues  Advice 

By  Joel  J.  Orosz 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


(This  is  the  second  part  of 
Orosz'  article;  the  first 
part,  which  dealt  primarily 
with  leather,  appeared  in 
the  last  issue  of  The 
Asylum. -Ed . ) 

Paper  is  a much  more  com- 
plicated subject  than  leath- 
er; more  can  go  wrong,  and 
it's  frequently  much  tough- 
er to  treat  the  problems. 

This  takes  us  back  to 
Peter  Schoeffer's  incunab- 
le.  After  500  years,  the 
paper  is  still  in  superb 
condition,  and  there's  a 
very  good  reason  for  this. 

The  thrifty  denizens  of 
medieval  Germany  ground  up 
their  old  linen  and  cotton 
rags  to  make  paper.  The 
fibers  were  long,  the  mate- 
rials were  virtually  free 
of  contaminants,  the  water 
used  in  the  process  was 
pure,  and  every  step  was 
completed  slowly  and  fully. 

If  the  paper  was  sized, 
i.e.,  if  it  was  treated 
with  a gluey,  sticky  sub- 
stance to  strengthen  it  and 
give  it  a good  ground  for 
printing,  it  was  sized  with 
organic  materials  of  rela- 
tively low  acidity,  such  as 
nut  oils.  Thus,  the  final 
product  was  strong,  stable 
and  it  deteriorated  at  a 
very,  very  slow  rate. 

Paper  made  in  this  man- 


ner could  be  made  only  slow- 
ly and  laboriously,  but 
that  was  no  problem.  Demand 
for  paper  was  small  because 
the  vast  majority  of  medie- 
val Europeans  were  illiter- 
ate. But,  as  the  number  of 
people  who  could  read  in- 
creased, the  demand  for 
paper  increased  as  well. 

Around  1850  the  demand 
was  outrunning  the  supply, 
so  manufacturers  had  to 
find  an  inexpensive  and 
abundant  source  of  paper 
quickly.  It  was  then  that 
they  discovered  that  the 
poetic  order,  'Woodman, 
spare  that  tree,'  was  lousy 
advice . 

Wood  pulp  was  cheap,  it 
was  available  in  seemingly 
endless  supply,  and  it 
could  be  converted  into 
paper  very  quickly.  The  end 
product  had  short  fibers, 
thus  was  rather  weak,  and 
it  didn't  look  or  feel  as 
nice  as  rag  paper,  but  this 
seemed  a small  price  to  pay 
for  progress. 

But  manufacturers  had  to 
develop  one  more  innova- 
tion. The  nut-oil  sizes 
took  a long  time  to  work, 
so  they  developed  a quick- 
acting size,  alum-rosin. 

This  is  a very  astringent 
mineral  salt  that  dries 
quickly  and  makes  the  paper 
instantly  ready  to  receive 
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At  first,  the  literati 
sneered  at  the  new  paper; 
the  derisive  term,  'pulp' 
novel  referred  to  the  paper 
on  which  such  books  were 
printed,  rather  than  their 
contents.  But  pulp  paper 
made  books  affordable,  and 
fueled  the  explosion  of 
literacy  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  a different  world 
indeed  if  paperbacks  rou- 
tinely sold  for  $50  to  $60 
per  copy,  as  they  might  if 
they  were  printed  on  rag 
paper . 

However,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  alliteration,  pulp 
paper  produced  a peck  of 
problems.  To  begin  with,  in- 
side the  pulp  is  a complex 
organic  molecule,  lignin, 
which  binds  the  cellulose 
together  in  the  tree.  In 
paper,  the  lignin  jnolecules 
degrade  in  dozens  of  ways 
to  produce  acids  and  per- 
oxides, the  latter  of  which 
can  damage  photographic 
emulsions . 

Paper  can  be  made  with- 
out lignin  by  using  only 
pure  cellulose,  but  if  manu- 
facturers do  that,  they  get 
a paper  yield  of  only  35% 
per  tree;  if  they  use  the 
lignin,  the  yield  is  95% 
per  tree.  So,  you  can  bet 
that  all  but  the  finest 
papers  contain  lignins. 

But  lignins  aren't  the 
only  problem;  the  alum- 
rosin  sizing  contains  both 
sulfur  and  water,  which  can 
be  transformed  easily  into 
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sulfuric  acid.  Airborn  con- 
taminants can  produce  sul- 
furic and  nitric  acids  in 
paper,  just  as  they  can  in 
leather.  The  acid  reactions 
frequently  are  exacerbated 
by  high  heat,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  modern  pulp 
paper,  with  its  short  mole- 
cule chain,  isn't  very 
strong  to  begin  with. 

Modern  paper,  then,  has 
a terrible  case  of  acid  in- 
digestion, or  more  accurate- 
ly, acid  digestion;  it's 
literally  consuming  itself 
before  your  very  eyes!  } 
Everytime  a positive-char- 
ged ion  of  acid  steals  an 
electron  from  a short  chain 
of  pulp  paper,  it  loses 
strength . 

When  only  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  covalent 
bonds  are  broken,  the  paper 
will  have  turned  yellow, 
and  be  too  brittle  to  hand- 
le safely.  By  the  time  one 
percent  have  been  broken, 
the  paper  will  be  essential- 
ly equivalent  to  corn 
flakes . 

For  a newspaper,  the 
process  may  take  a year  or 
two;  for  a paperback,  10  to 
15  years;  for  a hardcover, 

20  to  30  years.  But,  unless 
you  intervene,  it'll  happen 
to  any  paper. 

You  may  think  that  I'm 
exaggerating  the  problem 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

Not  SO;  if  anything,  I'm 
being  conservative.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1984,  John  Baker, 
Chief  of  Conservation  at 
the  New  York  (City)  Public 
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Library,  estimated  that  one 
half  of  their  collection 
had  been  "...irretrievably 
lost..."  due  to  acid  deteri- 
oration. That  amounts  to 
about  3,500,000  books! 

The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary has  concluded  that 
the  alternative  left  to 
them  regarding  those  books 
is  to  microfilm  them,  and 
then  discard  them.  Thus, 
the  information  they  con- 
tain will  be  saved,  but  the 
book  as  a tangible  object 
will  be  lost  forever.  The 
library  is  going  'full 
speed  ahead'  with  its  micro- 
filming project. 

There  are  several  things 
that  happen  to  paper  that 
are  less  deadly,  but  pro- 
foundly annoying.  One  I 
have  mentioned  already; 
when  lignin  breaks  down  in- 
to acid  and  peroxide,  the 
peroxide  can  damage  photo- 
graphic emulsions,  so  that 
any  plates  in  a book  are 
vulnerable.  This  can  be 
corrected  by  interleaving 
the  plates  with  acid-free, 
lignin-free  paper. 

The  other  annoyance  is  a 
problem  that  has  been  with 
us  since  the  beginning, 
namely,  iron  impurities, 
which  promote  the  formation 
of  carbohydrate  acid,  which 
is  a 'bit  player'  in  the 
great  acid  drama. 

However,  if  fungus  or 
mold  grows  on  the  paper 
near  an  iron  impurity,  they 
will  release  certain  organ- 
ic, acids  during  the  course 
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of  their  metabolism,  which 
then  react  with  the  iron 
impurities.  The  result  is 
'foxing,'  the  little  rust- 
colored  dots  that  disfigure 
the  paper  in  so  many  old 
books . 

Until  quite  recently^ 
'foxing  was  forever.'  But  I 
learned  at  the  Detroit  NBS 
meeting  that  one  of  our  mem- 
bers has  had  success  in  re- 
moving those  stains  by 
applying  pure  calcium  car- 
bonate and  gently  rubbing 
them  out. 

Since  calcium  carbonate 
is  a basic  pH  chemical 
often  used  as  a buffering 
agent  in  deacidification 
procedures,  I see  no  harm 
in  experimenting  with  this 
method  except  in  one  case, 
on  or  near  photographic 
plates.  Calcium  carbonate, 
it  has  been  learned  recent- 
ly, can  tarnish  the  silver 
'fixed'  in  photographic 
emulsions,  so  don't  use 
this  technique  on  plates, 
or  even  on  pages  facing  the 
plates . 

But  these  two  problems 
are  'bush  leaguers'  com- 
pared to  the  'clean-up  hit- 
ters', acids,  on  the  deter- 
ioration team,  and  they 
must  be  dealt  with,  forth- 
with . 

How  can  one  determine  if 
paper  needs  deacidifica- 
tion? Often  it  takes  only  a 
glance ...  when  the  paper  is 
yellow,  brittle  and  crumb- 
ly. But  that  is  the  end  of 
the  line;  paper  needs  to  be 
deacidified  before  that 
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point  to  prevent  damage. 

The  question  revolves 
around  pH,  which  scale  is  a 
means  to  measure  the  relat- 
ive concentrations  of  acids 
and  bases  in  any  substance, 
on  a scale  from  1 to  14. 

One  to  six  indicate  an 
acidic  concentration;  eight 
to  fourteen  indicate  a 
basic  concentration;  seven 
is  neutral.  The  ideal  pH 
for  paper  is  8.5,  which  is 
well  into  the  neutral  zone. 
But  most  untreated  pulp 
papers  , even  if  they  look 
good,  have  a pH  in  the 
range  of  5.5  to  6.5. 

In  order  to  determine 
the  pH  of  your  paper,  buy 
an  archivist's  pen  and  make 
a small  dot  on  an  inconspic- 
uous part  of  the  document. 
Shortly,  the  dot  will 
change  color;  match  that 
color  to  the  chart  provided 
with  the  pen,  and  you'll 
have  an  accurate  reading  of 
the  pH.  If  the  reading  is 
under  7.5,  it'll  be  neces- 
sary to  deacidify.  By  the 
way,  the  dot  will  remain 
indefinitely,  and  change 
color  as  the  pH  changes,  so 
be  sure  to  make  a small  dot 
in  an  unobtrusive  area. 

On  the  face  of  it,  de- 
acidification seems  to  be  a 
simple  problem.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  neutralize 
the  acid,  and  the  book  will 
live  happily  ever  after, 
correct?  Wrong.  Acid  degra- 
dation is  a dynamic  process 
and  begins  anew  right  after 
deacidification.  The  lignin 


in  the  paper  is  so  acidic 
that  simply  deacidifying 
will  not  neutralize  all  of 
the  acid  it  contains. 

Moreover,  atmospheric 
pollutants,  such  as  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  di- 
oxide, continue  to  bombard 
the  book  and  turn  into  sul- 
furic and  nitric  acids.  One 
could  deacidify  again  in  a 
few  years,  but  that  won't 
slow  down  the  deterioration 
between  deacidif ications . 
Besides,  who  has  the  time 
or  money  to  deacidify  bqoks 
year  after  year  after  ydar? 

There  is  a better  way. 

The  two  methods  I'll  recom- 
mend are  essentially  a two- 
stage  process,  even  though 
they're  applied  in  a single 
step.  The  first  stage  de- 
acidifies  the  paper,  and 
the  second  stage  leaves  a 
substantial  residue  of 
basic  pH  material  on  the 
paper  as  a buffer. 

In  chemical  terms,  that 
base  has  an  extra  electron, 
so  it  has  a negative 
charge.  The  negative  ion 
will  bond  with  the  positive 
ion  of  the  acid,  and  thus 
neutralize  any  acidic  react- 
ions. No  deacidification 
process  is  complete  unless 
it  leaves  a buffer  for  neu- 
tralizing further  acid  re- 
actions. The  ideal  pH  for 
this  buffer  is,  of  course, 
8.5 

When  it  comes  time  to  de- 
acidify, there ' re  two  paths 
one  can  take:  aqueous  and 
non-aqueous . Aqueous  is  the 
cheaper  route,  but  general- 
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ly  less  useful,  and  risk- 
ier. One  cannot,  for  exam- 
ple, immerse  paper  which 
carries  water-soluble  ink, 
nor  can  clay-coated  papers, 
(the  glossy  stock  papers  on 
which  so  many  books  are 
printed,)  be  immersed.  And, 
of  course,  a whole  book 
can't  be  dunked,  so  at  best 
aqueous  deacidification  is 
for  disbound  magazines,  pam- 
phlets and  individual 
sheets . 

Aside  from  its  inherent 
limitations,  aqueous  deacid- 
ification also  carries  with 
it  certain  risks.  Wet  paper 
can  be  torn  very  easily  if 
it's  mishandled  only  slight- 
ly; one  must  use  care  when 
drying  the  paper  else  it 
may  buckle  permanently. 

There's  also  one  uncon- 
trollable risk:  purity. 

Since  this  method  uses  over- 
the-counter  products  manu- 
factured for  other  purposes 
there's  no  absolute  guaran- 
tee that  they're  100%  safe 
for  conservation  purposes. 
Therefore,  to  be  absolutely 
safe,  this  method  may  be 
used  only  for  newspaper 
clippings  and  items  that 
aren't  irreplaceable.  For 
these,  the  process  is  fast, 
cheap,  and  very  beneficial. 

This  approach  is  called 
the  'Soda  Water  Process,' 
and  was  developed  by  the 
New  England  Document  Conser- 
vation Center.  It  requires 
only  commonplace  materials: 
club  soda,  milk  of  magne- 
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sia,  a large  roasting  pan, 
and  an  old  nylon  stocking. 

First,  chill  one  quart 
of  club  soda  in  the  refrig- 
erator for  several  hours; 
remove,  open  it,  and  slowly 
add  one  tablespoon  of  milk 
of  magnesia,  recap  tightly, 
and  let  stand  overnight  in 
the  refrigerator.  Next, 
test  the  ink  on  the  docu- 
ment to  be  deacidified.  Dip 
a Q-Tip  into  distilled 
water,  and  touch  it  to  the 
ink  in  an  unobtrusive  spot. 
Most  inks  aren't  fugitive 
in  water,  but  there's  no 
sense  in  taking  chances. 

After  the  preliminaries 
are  completed, pour  the 
solution  gently  into  the 
roasting  pan;  place  the 
document  onto  the  stocking, 
(which  might  have  to  be  cut 
along  a seam  to  make  it 
large  enough,)  for  support, 
and  lower  it  into  the  solu- 
tion. Ascertain  that  each 
document  is  well-saturated 
before  adding  the  next  one. 
Depending  on  size,  10-20 
documents  may  be  placed  in 
the  pan  at  one  time. 

Allow  each  document  to 
stand  in  the  solution  for 
two  hours,  remove,  then  dry 
on  blotting  paper  under 
glass.  To  minimize  the 
chances  of  buckling,  it's 
advisable  to  place  several 
heavy  books  on  top  of  the 
glass . 

All  of  this  may  sound 
very  pedestrian,  but  it 
works.  The  club  soda  de- 
acidifies  the  paper,  and 
the  milk  of  magnesia  lays 
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down  a calcium  carbonate 
buffer,  which  neutralizes 
further  acid  reactions.  So 
it's  effective,  but  I'll  be 
the  first  to  admit  that... 
glamorous  it  ain't! 

The  better,  non-aqueous 
way  is,  as  some  have  guess- 
ed by  now,  more  expensive. 
But  it's  highly  effective, 
and  it  has  an  impressive 
safety  record.  This  is  the 
Wei  T'o  method. 

Wei  T'o  was  a member  of 
the  ancient  pantheon  of 
Chinese  gods;  his  specific 
mission  was  to  protect  manu- 
scripts and  books  from  de- 
struction by  fire,  worms, 
insects,  and  robbers,  large 
or  small. 


The  solution  named  after 
this  estimable  deity  is  an- 
other two-stage-in-one-step 
process  that  deacidifies 
and  buffers.  It  has  been  re- 
liably estimated  that  a Wei 
T'o  treatment  extends  the 
useful  life  of  a book  by  2 
to  40  times,  and  that  the 
buffer  it  leaves  is  effect- 
ive, in  most  cases,  for  at 
least  a century. 

But  Wei  T'o  is  far  more 
complicated  than  the  soda 
water  process.  First,  while 
it's  non-aqueous,  it's  not 
absolutely  dry.  Wei  T'o  is 
delivered  wet,  but  the 
basic  constituent  of  that 
solution  is  not  water,  so 
it's  not  destructive  to 
book  bindings,  as  is  water. 

Wei  T'o  may  be  applied 
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in  three  ways  to  documents: 
painting,  spraying  and  dip- 
ping. Painting  should  be 
undertaken  only  by  experi- 
enced conservators,  as  it's 
difficult  to  apply  the  solu- 
tion evenly  by  brush,  and 
after  a few  years  the  brush 
strokes  may  become  visible 
on  the  page . 

In  theory,  a book  may  be 
dipped  in  Wei  T'o  solution, 
but  do  not  try  it!  The  dif- 
ferential drying  rates  of 
cloth,  boards  and  paper 
could  well  produce  a buck- 
led mess,  and  what  might 
happen  to  the  glues  is  any- 
one's guess. 

Spraying  is  the  only 
safe  way  to  apply  Wei  T'o 
to  books.  The  company  sells 
an  'airless  spraying'  sys- 
tem, cost  $1,000,  and  you 
can  use  your  own  compressed 
air  system.  Much  simpler, 
however,  are  the  aerosol 
cans  the  company  sells  for 
about  $13  per  pint.  Unless 
one  has  thousands  of  books 
to  deacidify,  this  alterna- 
tive is  recommended. 

Before  one  begins  deacid- 
ification, another  decision 
must  be  made:  which  Wei  T'o 
product  to  use?  The  company 
makes  six  different  formula- 
tions, numbered,  for  some 
quaint  reason,  2,  3,  4,  10, 
11  and  12.  Numbers  2,  3 and 
4 are  useful  for  brushing, 
dipping  or  compressed  air 
spraying.  Numbers  10,  11 
and  12  are  for  aerosol 
spraying . 

■ If  the  ink  of  your  book 
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is  quite  soluble,  choose 
numbers  2 or  10,  which  are 
very  gentle;  3 or  11  give 
improved  penetrating  power 
while  still  being  kind  to 
most  inks;  4 or  12  will 
penetrate  boards  but  should 
be  used  only  for  the  most 
stable  of  inks. 

When  the  technique  and 
the  solution  have  been  se- 
lected, all  is  ready  to  be- 
gin. First,  test  the  ink  by 
spraying  some  solution  on  a 
piece  of  scrap  paper,  then 
dabbing  into  it  with  a 
Q-tip,  and  testing  an  un- 
obtrusive part  of  the  ink. 

If  it  passes  muster,  place 
the  book  upright  on  a spray 
board . 

(A  spray  board  can  be 
made  by  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  a 4"  X 12"  board  at 
a 45  degree  angle,  setting 
them  up  so  they  form 
right  triangle,  like 
and  gluing  a piece  o 
plywood  over  them.) 

Hold  the  can  tilted  at  a 
45  degree  angle  so  the 
spray  will  hit  the  paper  at 
a right  angle,  about  4-6 
inches  away  from  the  book. 

Wet  the  page  thoroughly  and 
evenly,  but  not  excessive 
ly  , spraying  from  side  to 
side  in  an  overlapping  pat- 
tern . 

When  finished,  lay  the 
book  flat  to  allow  the  page 
to  dry,  but  keep  an  eye  on 
it,  for  it  might  begin  to 
cockle;  if  it  does,  insert 
a sheet  of  dry  blotting 
paper  on  each  side  of  the 
treated  pages,  close  the 
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Dealer  Welcomes  New  Bibliography 

By  George  Frederick  Kolbe 
Crestline,  CA 


In  the  preface  to  her 
new  work.  Numismatic  Biblio- 
graphy , Elvira  Clain-Stef an- 
elli  states,  "Numismatics, 
often  considered  as  a lei- 
surely pastime,  a delight- 
ful hobby,  or  a profitable 
enterprise,  is  in  fact  a 
very  exacting  science." 

Numismatics  can  be  one 
or  all  of  these  things,  but 
its  status  as  a science  is 
demonstrated  by  the  scope 
and  organization  of  this 
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book,  and  place  a small 
weight,  such  as  another 
book,  on  it.  Normal  drying 
time  is  2-3  minutes,  then 
repeat  the  procedure  on  the 
next  page.  There  is  no  need 
to  spray  the  back  of  the 
page  just  completed. 

Finally,  after  deacidifi- 
cation, the  paper  may  look 
and  feel  great.  Conversely, 
it  may  look  lousy  and  feel 
crumbly;  if  so,  the  acid 
damage  had  proceeded  too 
far  before  the  deacidifica- 
tion. Remember  that  deacidi- 
fication does  not  reverse 
acid  degradation;  it  only 
slows  the  rate  of  future  de- 
terioration. The  secret  is 
to  catch  it  early. 

(Repair  of  paper  cuts  and 
tears  is  the  next  topic  in 
Orosz'  article,  continued 
in  the  next  issue. -Ed.) 


new  reference. 

Select  Numismatic  Biblio- 
graphy , the  precursor  of 
this  work  by  the  same  autli- 
or,  was  published  in  1965, 
contained  4,962  entries, 
and  was  the  first  major, 
general  numismatic  biblio- 
graphy issued  since  1801. 

The  new  book  expands  and 
refines  the  contents  and 
scope  of  earlier  works;  jit 
features  more  than  18,000 
entries  carefully  arranged 
in  nearly  500  categories. 
It's  well  to  note,  however, 
that  the  work  is  still  se- 
lective. Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  inclusion  of  modern 
works,  i.e.,  those  of  the 
past  80  years,  however,  a 
large  number  of  earlier 
works  are  included  when 
thought  to  be  important. 

This  work  is  likely  to 
be  the  'standard'  for  many 
years,  as  was  her  earlier 
book.  It's  rare  to  find  in 
one  person  a combination  of 
knowledge  in  diverse  aca- 
demic disciplines,  and  the 
desire,  requisite  fortitude 
and  persistence  necessary 
to  produce  such  a work. 

Ms.  Clain-Stef anel li  and' 
her  late  husband,  Vladimir, 
were  Co-Curators  of  Numis- 
matics in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  a number  of 
years,  a position  she  now 
holds  alone.  Both  have  writ- 
ten important  numismatic 
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works  on  various  topics. 

Dr.  Clain-Stef anelli  died 
in  1982,  and  this  work  has 
been  issued  as  a "Meraorial 
to  the  most  wonderful  col- 
laboration ever  possible 
between  two  colleagues." 

The  book  begins  with  a 
list  of  general  numismatic 
reference  works  including: 
dictionaries;  beginner's 
handbooks;  periodicals, 
other  aids,  and  bibliograph- 
ies on  specific  topics, 
which  are  cited  in  their 
respective  sections,  also. 
Works  in  many  languages  are 
listed,  and  those  thought 
to  be  most  important  are 
identified  by  an  asterisk. 

Following  that  section, 
a large  chapter  is  devoted 
to  works  on  monetary  and 
economic  theories,  which  is 
an  expansion  of  the  1965 
book;  it  features  sources 
of  information  not  found 
elsewhere . 

The  evolution  of  money 
follows,  and  includes  the 
early  forms  of  money,  its 
origins,  and  pre-monetary 
media  of  exchange. 

A section  of  more  than 
300  pages  and  150  sub-cate- 
ories  covers  all  aspects  of 
ancient  numismatics.  After 
that  is  a 250-page,  percep- 
tive list  of  works  on  medie- 
val numismatics,  arranged 
geographically . 

The  largest  single  seg- 
ment, 400+  pages,  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  modern 
coinages.  Entries  are  orga- 
nized by  country,  with  many 


of  the  more  prolific  areas, 
e.g.,  Italy  and  Germany, 
further  divided  into  re- 
gions. The  U.S.  section 
covers  54  pages  with  more 
than  700  entries  on  coins, 
medals,  decorations,  paper 
money,  tokens,  and  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  coinage. 

Another  section  of  the 
book  covers  special  topics 
where  one  can  find  numis- 
matically-oriented  public- 
ations on  everything  from 
astrology  to  insects. 

The  next  section  lists 
important  collections,  ex- 
hibitions, congresses,  and 
organizations,  followed  by 
listings  of  the  evolution 
of  numismatic  research,  sci- 
entific methods  of  investi- 
gation, and  an  extensive 
list  of  biographical  source 
data  of  noted  numismatists. 

The  importance  of  the 
indices  in  the  back  cannot 
be  overstated;  they  ease 
considerably  the  extraction 
of  needed  information  with 
indices  for  authors,  collec- 
tors, personal  names,  numis- 
matic terms,  geographical 
terms,  and  public  collec- 
tions. Locating  data  from 
within  this  book  is  an  easy 
task  with  the  indices  and 
extensive  table  of  contents 
located  in  the  front. 

Content  of  the  book,  as 

Back  Issues  of  The  Asylum 

Some  back  issues  of  The 
Asylum  are  available  at  $2 
per  copy,  ppd . , from:  Alan 
Meghrig,  24921  Buckskin  Dr, 
Laguna  Hills,  CA  92653 
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stated  in  the  preface,  "... 
consists  in  fact  of  only  a 
relatively  limited  select- 
ion of  references  which  the 
author  deemed  basic  and  of 
interest  to  most  readers; 
but  like  any  selection,  it 
necessarily  carries  the 
stamp  of  personal  preference . 

That  it's  'selective'  is 
an  asset  since  second-rate 
works  tend  to  be  excluded; 
only  a 'purist'  is  apt  to 
disapprove  that  approach. 

As  the  author  is  accom- 
plished in  the  fields  of 
classical  and  medieval,  and 
modern  European  numismat- 
ics, these  areas  seem  best 
covered  in  the  book.  Other 
areas,  such  as  U.S.  numis- 
matics, apparently  aren't 
covered  in  the  same  depth, 
but  this  is  largely  a mat- 
ter of  personal  preference. 

The  book  isn't  without 
its  faults:  The  format  and 
typography  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  1965  edition. 
It's  mostly  a matter  of  eco- 
nomics; to  publish  an  1,848- 
page  book  priced  at  $75 
with  any  regard  for  appear- 

The  Next  Issue? 

...is  problematical:  The 
article  'well'  is  DRY,  ex- 
cept for  Orosz'  conclusion. 
Someone  had  BEST  start  writ- 
ing! And  we  NEED  advertis- 
ers, too,  as  we're  almost 
outta'  MONEY!  What  have  YOU 
done  for  your  Society  late- 
ly? Memberships?  Articles? 
Advertisers?  GO,  TEAM,  GO!! 


ance  is  difficult  enough. 

The  binding  of  the  book 
is  another  matter  entirely. 
It's  reasonably  attractive: 
linen,  with  a brown  leatlier- 
grained  synthetic  material 
on  the  spine,  lettered  in 
gilt,  but  it  doesn't  appear 
that  the  book  will  be  able 
to  stand  heavy  use  witiiout 
damage  to  the  spine.  It's 
unfortunate  that  the  mate- 
rials weren't  reversed, 
with  the  durable  linen  on 
the  spine  rather  than  on 
the  covers. 

1 

Typographical  errors  i 
appear  with  more  than  ac- 
ceptable regularity,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the 
bindings,  these  faults  are 
minor.  The  publishers,  Bat- 
tenberg-Ver lag  of  Munich, 
are  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  the  fortitude  to 
issue  such  a work;  it  was 
expensive  to  produce,  and 
there's  no  guarantee  that 
it'll  be  a success. 

In  her  work,  Numismatics- 
An  Ancient  Science,  the 
author  quotes  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole : "To  be  a great  gener- 
al numismatist  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  one  man." 

Assuming  Lane-Poole  did 
not  mean  to  exclude  women, 
this  work  proves  him  wrong! 
It's  an  intellectual  tour 
de  force';  its  painstaking 
organization  will  be  an  im- 
measurable aid  to  research- 
ers and  serious  collectors. 
It's  the  best  numismatic 
bibliography,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  refer- 
ence works  ever  written. 
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WE  GET  LETTERS.  . . 

. . .About  Bookplates 

(Your  editor  has  no  idea  of  where 
or  when  this  aspect  of  the  hobby  be- 
gan; it  isn't  a new  'fad,'  and  it 
could  be  an  idea  for  an  article! 

Too,  it's  bound  to  encourage  corre- 
spondence between  book  collectors, 
regardless  of  their  specialization. 
Franz'  letter  is  unedited,  indicat- 
ing that  many  foreigners  have  the 
ability  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood in  an  alien  language  if  given 
a vehicle  in  which  to  communicate, 
and  to  improve  their  skills. 

Send  an  extra  bookplate  for  Rein- 
hold Jordan,  who  began  this  'trip.') 


8000  Munchen  82,  den  20.1.1985 

Uberseeplatz  9 

Westgermany 

Dear  Mr.  Gresham, 

from  a friend  of  mine  (Jordan-Ed.) 

I have  heard  that  you  are  using  an 
exl ibris/bookplate.  That  is  the 
reason  I will  write  to  you  today.  1 
am  a student  (23  years  old)  and  my 
hobby  is  collecting  numismatic  ex- 
libris  (exlibris  with  numismatic 
illustrations  or  exlibris  from  nu- 
mi smati sts/coi ncol  lectors ) . Until 
today  I have  got  more  than  300  of 
these  exlibris,  but  there  are  many 
more  numismatic  exlibris  in  the 
world.  My  aim  is  to  get  a nearly 
complete  collection  and  therefore  I 
am  always  looking  for  new  exlibris. 
So  I will  now  write  to  you  and  ask 
you,  whether  you  can  send  me  your 
exlibris  for  my  collection.  I will 
promise  you  that  I will  use  it  only 
for  my  private  collection. 

You  would  make  me  a great  pleasure 
if  you  will  help  me  and  my  ambi- 
tions. So  I will  thank  you  today 
very  much  for  any  help! 

In  this  letter  I send  you  an  exli- 
bris for  my  own.  May  be  you  can  use 
it  or  you  get  interest  in  this 
interesting  hobby. 

Once  again  let  me  thank  you  for  any 
help  of  you. 

So  I remain  with  the  very  best  re- 
gards to  you 

Numi smatical ly  yours 
(s)  Udo  Franz 


(Well,  Udo  won't  pass  his  English 
exam  today,  but  he  has  conveyed  a 
clear  message.  Space  permitting, 
his  bookplate  will  be  illustrated 
in  the  next  issue. -Ed.) 


...And  a Welcome  Note  from  a Friend 

Admiring  congratulations  on  the 
Fall  1984  Asylum.  I find  nothing  to 
criticise,  and  everything  to 
praise:  the  mix  of  articles,  the 
tone,  the  editor's  discreet 
presence . 

I hope  it  may  give  you  as  much 
pleasure  as  it  must  your  many 
readers . 

All  best  wishes  for  1985. 

Cordial ly , 

(s)  Ran  (Zander) 

Thanks,  Ran;  I needed  that! 

I do  WISH  that  more  people  would 
write,  and  get  involved!  Thoughtful 
letters  such  as  yours  are  appreciat- 
ed more,  of  course,  but  I don't  ob- 
ject to  any  who  might  want  to  be 
severely  critical;  viewed  objective- 
ly, critics  'keep  us  in  line.' 

I disclaim  credit  for  'the  mix  of 
articles,'  for  I had  only  two  more! 
But,  I believe  ALL  of  our  members 
MUST  admit  that  the  quality  of  our 

articles  is  OUTSTANDING thanks 

solely  to  our  contributors.  Yes,  my 
editing  chores  (?)  have  been  pleas- 
ant, but  they  could  be  more  so 

More  than  most,  you've  heard  the 
cry,  "Gosh!  Man,  I can't  write!" 
Hogwash!  ANYONE  CAN  WRITE!  Besides, 
it's  every  editor's  duty  to  take 
the  merest  of  copy,  cast  in  the 
most  horrible  English,  and  make  it 
presentable  and  interesting. 

So,  LET  ME  HEAR  FROM  YOU  PEOPLE! 
WRITE!  With  your  HELP,  we'll  make 
this  the  BEST  magazine  in  the  whole 
world!  (Yep,  that's  what  I said!) 

Thanks  again.  Ran,  for  your  kind 
comments,  and  for  the  soapbox. 

See  you  in  Baltimore! 

Edi tor 


Letters  should  be  typed  or  printed, 
and  MUST  be  signed;  names/addresses 
will  be  withheld  if  requested.  This 
computer  will  NOT  accept  libelous 
remarks  or  profanity,  nor  will  such 
be  passed  by  the  proofreader ! -Ed. 


Spring,  1985 


Reprint  of  Ed.  Frossard's  classic  house  organ,  limited 
to  only  one  hundred  numbered  copies.  Offset  from  one 
of  the  few  original  sets  still  intact.  Nearly  500  pages. 
Spiral  bound  in  tan,  heavy  card  covers.  One  of  only 
a handful  of  early  privately  published  periodicals  to 
endure  as  evidenced  by  its  fourteen  year  lifespan. 
Filled  with  informative,  interesting  and  humorous 
articles  and  anecdotes.  Outspoken  and  often  critical 
of  his  contemporaries,  Frossard's  journal  reflects  the 
romanticism  and  simplicity  of  the  hobby  in  its  infancy. 
Witness  firsthand  the  scathing  pen  as  it  was  directed 
at  such  luminaries  as  John  Scott,  W.  Elliot  Woodward, 
the  Chapman  Brothers,  and  David  Proskey,  while  at 
the  same  time  showering  its  affection  toward  Edward 
Cogan , William  Strobridge,  and  S.K.  Harzfeld,  among 
others.  While  of  American  influence,  numerous  mono- 
graphs appear  relating  to  foreign  and  ancient  numis- 
matics. A must  for  the  finest  of  numismatic  libraries. 
Price:  $128.00,  postpaid,  while  the  supply  lasts. 


tm.  wmm 


38228  Glenmoor  Dr. 
Fremont,  CA  94536 
(415)  792-4133 


IT  IS  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy 
intercourse  with  superior  minds.... In  the 
best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us 
their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their 
souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked  for  books. 
They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the 
dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  true  levelers. 
They  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use 
them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence, 
of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 


...William  Ellery  Channing 


